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WHAT IS PRAGMATISM? 


7 word pragmatism and the mode of thought for which it 

stands seem to have come to stay. However ‘habitual’ hu- 
manism may have become with Mr. Schiller, it still seems too 
‘sporadic and inchoate’ with most of us, even after having read his 
book, to supplant the concise and persuasive term made current by 
Professor James. It is not, of course, a matter of words merely, 
but of the type of thought which they represent. For this reason 
it seems better to employ the term which seems most likely to become 
ecmmon as the designation of the point of view in question. 
Mr. Alfred Sidgwick in his review of Mr. Schiller’s book’ objects 
to the name pragmatism as unattractive, but it at least is distinctive, 
while, as Mr. Sidgwick himself says, ‘‘the essence of ‘humanism’ is 
not quite easy to find.’’ 

Pragmatism seems to appeal to the sense of humor of most of its 
critics. And the pragmatist is in no way disposed to object to this. 
As ‘a critical study of first prejudices,’ it is bound to elicit emotion 
of some sort, and it were better the feeling of the ludicrous than a 
more violent emotion. To some of its irreverent opponents, prag- 
matism seems to stand for the simple principle that any philosophy 
is better than none, since truth, after all, is simply what we need to 
live by. And the following are samples of its fundamental con- 
cepts: The test of truth is utility: it’s true if it works. Hence 
the final philosophic wisdom: if you can’t have what you want, don’t 
want it. For man is the measure of all things. The universe ulti- 
mately is a joint-stock affair: we participate in the evolution of 
reality. Our action is a real factor in the course of events. In the 
search for truth, we must run the risk of error. Lies are false only 
it they are found out: a perfectly successful lie would be tantamount 
to absolute truth. We must ‘will to believe.’ 

It is not the purpose here to examine the truth of any of these 
statements, but to indicate in a general way what, in recent discus- 
sions, the word ‘pragmatism’ seems to be coming to mean. It has 

‘Mind, April, 1904, p. 262. 
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scemed possible to talk glibly about pragmatism without any very 
clear idea of what it is. For most persons, who have not made a 
special study of the subject, the word appears to stand for any prac- 
tical tendency in philosophy, any tendency of philosophy to conform 
to the needs and utilities of life in its fundamental principles. And, 
in a general way, this is a correct idea of what it represents. But 
to leave the matter thus is to leave it vague and obscure. Prag- 
matism already is beginning to have a history. 

The term for Mr. Schiller in his ‘Axioms as Postulates’ and in 
his ‘Humanism’ seems to refer, to any practical, useful or teleological 
reference in experience. In his conversations with Plato and Aris- 
totle? Mr. Schiller credits the origin of pragmatism to a hyperatlan- 
tean god by the name of Iames. But he also reminds us that, in 
some of its basic principles, it is as old as Greek philosophy. 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle were pragmatists in certain of their 
teachings. Like the theory of evolution, it has had its advocates 
from the time of the Greeks to that of Professor James. But it is 
only in recent years that this mode of thought has come into prom- 
inence as a philosophic method. The best brief characterization of 
pragmatism in Mr. Schiller’s book is this: ‘Science subordinates 
itself to the needs and ends of life aliké whether we regard its origin 
—practical necessity, or its criterion—practical utility.’* Mr. Schil- 
ler thus uses the term in a more comprehensive sense than does Pro- 
fessor James. 

According to the original statement of Professor James,‘ prag- 
matism is a principle of method for estimating the practical value 
and results of philosophical conceptions. The soul and meaning of 
thought, he says, can never be made to direct itself towards anything 
but the production of belief, belief being the demicadence which 
closes a musical phrase in the symphony of our intellectual life. 
Thought in movement has, thus, for its only possible motive the 
attainment of thought at rest. But when our thought about an 
object has found its rest in belief, then our action on the subject can 
firmly and safely begin. Beliefs, in short, are really rules for action; 
and the whole function of thinking is but one step in the production 
of habits of action. If there were any part of a thought that made 
no difference in the thought’s practical consequences, then that part 
would be no proper element of the thought’s significance. Thus the 
same thought may be clad in different words; but if the different 

* Chapter II. on “‘ Useless’ Knowledge” in ‘ Humanism.’ 

5° Humanism,’ p. 105. 

** Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results,’ Address before the 


Philosophical Union of the University of California, published in The Univer- 
sity Chronicle, September, 1898. 
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words suggest no different conduct, they are mere outer accretions, 
and have no part in the thought’s meaning. If, however, they de- 
termine conduct differently, they are essential elements of the signifi- 
cence. ... Thus to develop a thought’s meaning, we need only to 
determine what conduct it is fitted to produce; that conduct is for 
us its sole significance. And the tangible fact at the root of all our 
thought distinctions is that there is no one of them so fine as to con- 
sist in anything but a possible difference of practice. To attain 
perfect clearness in our thoughts of an object, then, we need only 
consider what effects of a conceivably practical kind the object may 
involve—what sensations we are to expect from it, and what reac- 
tions we must prepare. Our conception of these effects, then, is for 
us the whole of our conception of the object, so far as that concep- 
tion has positive significance at all. This is the principle of prag- 
matism. 

Professor James applies this principle as follows: Suppose 
there are two different philosophical definitions, or propositions, 
or maxims, or what not, which seem to contradict each other and 
about which men dispute. If, by supposing the truth of the one, 
you can foresee no conceivable practical consequence to anybody at 
any time or place, which is different from what you would foresee, 
if you supposed the truth of the other, why then the difference be- 
tween the two propositions is no difference—it is only a specious and 
verbal difference, unworthy of further contention. There can be no 
difference which does not make a difference. There is no difference 
in abstract truth which does not express itself in a difference of con- 
crete fact, and of conduct consequent upon the fact, imposed on 
somebody, somehow, somewhere, and somewhen. It is true that a 
certain shrinkage of values often seems to occur in our general for- 
mulas when we measure their meaning in this prosaic and practical 
way. They diminish. But the vastness that is merely based on 
vagueness is a false appearance of importance, and not a vastness 
worth retaining. 

Doctor King, in his article on ‘Pragmatism as a Philosophic 
Method,’® has criticized Professor James for not extending his prag- 
matism to the question of the genesis and evolution of knowledge in 
response to needs, as well as to the question of the validity of knowl- 
edge, the test of truth, the worth of the processes set up for supply- 
ing those needs. He maintains, virtually, that Professor James had 
only half done his work in stating the principle of pragmatism. A 
pragmatic philosophy, he declares, must have a chapter on the gen- 
esis and growth of knowledge, as well as on the criteria or tests of 
its validity. 


5 Philosophical Review, September, 1903. 
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But now, by a curious and amusing confusion, this which Doctor 
King criticized pragmatism for lacking is assumed by Professor 
Dewey’s critics to be the essence of the doctrine and is regarded as 
the main purport of the ‘Studies in Logical Theory’ of the latter. 
Here are two assumptions: First, that Professor Dewey is a prag- 
matist. Second, that pragmatism means something quite different 
from that which Professor James, as the originator of the view, says 
that it means.° Both of these assumptions may prove to be true. 
But surely it is rather early in the controversy to assume that they 
are true, as Professor Dewey’s critics have done. 

We have seen that for Professor James pragmatism means a 
theory of the test of philosophical conceptions, a theory simply of 
the practical validation of knowledge. But pragmatism, by these 
writers, is interpreted to mean that all truth and validity is in 
response to needs; not only that a thing is true if it works, but be- 
cause it satisfies a need or demand. That is, pragmatism now seems 
to mean, in the opinion of its critics, just what Doctor King criticized 
it for not meaning. 

Doctor Sheldon, in his review of the book,’ assumes that the pur- 
port of the ‘Studies’ is a genetic account, a genetic functionalism. 
But this misses the whole point of the book. No one as yet has criti- 
cized the book from the point of view of that which it sets out to do. 
Assuming the continuity of experience and the specific reconstructive 
utility of thinking in the process of experience, the problem is to 
interpret antecedents, data, forms of thought, entities, existences, 
realities, from the standpoint of their definition in and through this 
process of transformation. It, indeed, asserts that the problem of 
the origin can not be dissociated from the problem of the nature of 
a thing, that questions of history and questions of validity presup- 
pose one another. But it does not set out to give an account of the 
origin of anything. It is not a cosmology, as Professor James re- 
marks.® Starting with experience as we daily live it, it asks after 
the law of transformation or reconstruction of that experience. And 
having found a statement of the process which is, at least measur- 
ably, true, it seeks to show what is involved in this way of looking at 
experience, especially what it suggests with reference to the interpre- 
tation of logical categories in terms of the psychology of thinking. 
It is simply an attempt to get a method which will enable us to state 
the logie of experience so as to avoid the deadlock of the epistemo- 
logical antimonies. 

* Professor James credits Mr. Pierce with the original statement of prag- 
matism, but the former first gave currency to the term. 

1 JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, February 


18, 1904. 
8° The Chicago School,’ Psychological Bulletin, January 15, 1904. 
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Professor Baldwin, in his article on the ‘Limits of Pragmatism,” 
also assumes that Professor Dewey is a pragmatist, and makes the 
further assumption that pragmatism takes one term (the needs) as 
fixed, and then proceeds to criticize this view for not taking the 
needs as functional. But this is just Professor Dewey’s whole point 
in the first chapter of the ‘Studies.’ Professor Baldwin is using 
Professor Dewey’s principle to knock over a hypothetical ‘prag- 
matism’ attributed to the latter. Indeed, it appears to the present 
writer that the defect of Professor James’s pragmatism and of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s esthenomic idealism is just this which is attributed 
to Professor Dewey, viz., the setting up of a certain stage or phase 
of experience (the practical in Professor James’s view and the 
esthetic in Professor Baldwin’s view) as fixed, instead of recog- 
nizing that both these belong to the cycle of experience and have 
existence in this cycle of experience only in a functional sense. 
Professor Dewey himself insists that the needs are not to be taken 
as fixed. They require to be explained as much as anything else. 

The point of view of Professor Dewey’s philosophy, happily, has 
received no single title up to the present time. One is not quite sure 
but what it is unpragmatic for its defenders to seek to name the 
‘new philosophical movement’ so soon. There is always a suspicion 
that when a point of view becomes a school of thought with a definite 
name, its work is done, and it is on the decline. When it is precipi- 
tated and crystallized in specific terms, it is apt to be classified and 
laid away on a shelf in the museum of the historic systems. Cer- 
tainly it is the very spirit of the new movement to keep all its cate- 
gories organic and functional, and this, indeed, is one stumbling- 
block to many of its critics, They regard this as simply a screen 
for all sorts of obscurities, ambiguities and confusion. Nor ean it 
be denied that this is a real danger. But when it comes to a choice 
between accurately classified fossils and the living organism of truth, 
some prefer the latter, even though it does demand some reconstruc- 
tion of formal logie. 

Pragmatism, through this very criticism of pragmatism, thus 
seems to be coming to be used in a more inclusive sense, and, in this 
Sense, it seems to be fairly just to regard many writers, in spite of 
all their differences, as striving for a common goal—what may in 
general be called a pragmatic theory of experience. 

That the word is coming to be used in this larger sense is borne 
out by the character of the discussions at the recent meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association at Princeton, where the general 
Subject was one of the prominent topics under consideration. As 
the term was used on this occasion, it was taken to include in a 


* Psychological Review, Vol. XI., No, 1, January, 1904. 
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general way the so-called instrumental or functional point of view 
of what Professor James has called the ‘Chicago school.’ Pro- 
fessor Creighton in a paper on ‘Purpose as a Logical Category”® 
expressed the opinion that this movement, in late years, had assumed 
proportions that must be reckoned with, and, from the standpoint 
of analysis of the teleological arguments and the arguments from 
evolution advanced by certain of these writers, undertook to point 
out certain inadequacies and inconsistencies in the pragmatic stand- 
point. Among other things, he said that pragmatism does not do 
justice to the thought element in experience, and does not give 
adequate recognition to the category of self-consciousness. He 
further maintained that pragmatism is essentially individualistic. 

The address of the President, Professor Josiah Royce, on ‘The 
Eternal and the Practical,’** criticized the general standpoint of the 
pragmatist from much the same point of view, dealing particularly 
with the pragmatic test of truth and with the pragmatist’s concep- 
tion of the genesis and function of judgment. In a very interesting 
way and with much dialectic skill ‘pure’ pragmatism was shown to 
be inconsistent and even suicidal. It was admitted, however, that 
it is doubtful whether such a pure pragmatism anywhere exists. 
Of more weight was the able critique of the pragmatist’s use of the 
evolutionary argument in support of his position. It was shown 
that the biological argument from evolution, upon which the prag- 
matist implicitly relies, is not the real basis of pragmatism but rather 
a corollary from it. This Professor Royce adduced as an illustra- 
tion of the inconsistency of the pragmatic scheme. But, doubtless, 
the pragmatist would accept the alternative, and reply that evolution 
is simply an illustration of the pragmatic nature and development 
of experience. With the main thesis of pragmatism as an empirical 
philosophy of life, that thinking or judgment is the expression of 
a need, and its function that of working out a solution of the prob- 
lem presented by this need, Professor Royce expressed himself in 
hearty agreement. It is only when the attempt is made to generalize 
this empirical and utilitarian method that he opposes it. As a 
practical working device for meeting particular situations, he 
granted it a certain intelligibility and efficiency. But, he said, 
pragmatism, thus conceived, is purely individualistic. It yields 
assurance and individualistic success, but it guarantees no objective 
or social certainty. Its standards are lacking in the essential char- 
acter of a standard—transgredient reference and verifiability. Thus 
the consciousness of the ‘ought,’ Professor Royce maintained, im- 
plies and demands an objective, a social, indeed an eternal, conscious- 


10 Since published in the Philosophical Review, May, 1904. 
11 Philosophical Review, March, 1904. 
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ness to give the particular and individual judgment that authority 
which it is the very nature of every judgment to express. For this 
eternal consciousness and standard of reference pragmatism leaves 
no place, hence its judgments are merely ephemeral and personal 
reactions to particular situations, lacking in that universality and 
necessity which give objectivity to the typical scientific or ethical 
judgment. 

Both papers elicited considerable discussion and the presence of 
several representatives of the Chicago faculty of philosophy led to 
the discussion of a number of points raised in the two papers. The 
main points in this discussion made by those who, in a general way, 
defended the pragmatic standpoint, were to call attention to the 
tendency to conceive pragmatism in too narrow a way, in which 
thought and action (or conduct) are brought into opposition as two 
distinct spheres, instead of being merely relatively distinct mo- 
ments or stages in a common process. And instead of being forced 
by the nature of judgment to postulate an absolute or eternal con- 
sciousness in order to give authority to individual judgments, a true 
view of the really social nature of consciousness (and thus of judg- 
ment) shows the necessity of stating the absolute itself in pragmatic 
terms. 

In conclusion, a few things seem clear. The general movement 
which rightly or wrongly is coming to be designated as pragmatism 
is away from an intellectualistic and transcendental, toward a 
voluntaristic and empirical metaphysics. It is thoroughly evolu- 
tionistic in its general presuppositions, though critical in its ex- 
position of details of this doctrine. And, finally, it seeks to interpret 
in dynamic and functional terms the valuable results of the analysis 
of consciousness which the structural psychology has given us, and 
turns, for its basic principles of interpretation, to psychogenetic 
science. 

The movement in its broader scope thus includes not only the 
‘pragmatism’ of Professor James and the ‘Humanism’ of Mr. 
Schiller, but also the ‘functional view’ of the representatives of the 
‘Chicago school,’ the ‘geneticism’ of Professor Baldwin and the 
‘dynamic realism’ of Doctor C. L. Herrick, which is being set forth 
systematically now for the first time in the pages of this JOURNAL. 
Mr. Stout’s essay on ‘Error,’ in Sturt’s ‘Personal Idealism,’ also 
contains much that is in sympathy with a pragmatic point of view. 


H. HeatH BAWDEN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF MIND CALLED INTEREST 


J HAT is the difference in the two states of my consciousness 
which I try to describe when I say ‘I attend’ and ‘I am in- 
terested’? The very phraseology would seem to indicate a most 
obvious difference, the first denoting an active, the second a passive, 
frame of mind. In the former, the ego, the whole of consciousness 
which makes up the acting ‘I,’ seems to control the situation, while 
in the latter, this ‘I’ seems to be at the mercy of the dominating 
idea. The difference appears to me to be a fundamental one, even if 
we include interest under attention in the broad sense, and make it 
an attitude of mind which, with voluntary and involuntary atten- 
tion, shall form the trio of states opposed to the inattentive and 
indifferent states of consciousness. 

Many psychologists and philosophers have written of interest as 
self-activity ; for example, Herbart and the Herbartians; others have 
called it feeling, among whom are Lotze and his disciple Osterman. 
Hegel and Erdmann make it the world-forming principle of impulse 
and desire. Professor Dewey seems to unite the views of all these 
when he writes of interest: ‘Any account of genuine interest must, 
therefore, grasp it as an outgoing activity holding within its grasp 
an intellectual content, and refiecting itself in felt value.’ Ward 
and James speak of selective interest, the former making it prac- 
tically the equivalent of ‘subjective selection,’ or ‘organic selection,’ 
as Baldwin calls it; while the latter identifies it with ‘active atten- 
tion’ and ‘spiritual spontaneity.’ 

One becomes aware, after a study of these various theories, that 
they have to do with a metaphysical thing, as the writers themselves 
often admit; but nevertheless they are exceedingly helpful and sug- 
gestive to the psychologist. As it is not the purpose of this paper 
to deal with a metaphysical foree or activity, but with an actual 
state of consciousness which we daily experience, we must break 
away from the traditional theories, using them only in so far as they 
are descriptive of the mental attitude under consideration. 

In discussing interest as an attitude we must also make a clear 
distinction between interest and an interest or interests. The am- 
biguity has arisen from not specifically recognizing that an interest 
is a train or group of thoughts which can be classified and described 
as other objects of knowledge, just as a memory, or a flight of 
fancy, or a course of reasoning, while interest simply means a state 
of mind which is present when an interesting object holds the field 
of consciousness. : Ward has made just such a distinction between 
feeling and feelings :* 

*, Ward, ‘ Enc. Brit.,’ Vol. XX., p. 71. 
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‘* The entire issue here is confused by an ambiguity in terms that 
has already been noticed; pleasure and pleasures have not the same 
connotation. By a pleasure or pleasures we mean some assignable 
presentation or presentations which are pleasant,—1?. e., afford pleas- 
ure; by pleasure simply is meant this subjective state of feeling it- 
self. The former, like other objects of knowledge, admit of classifica- 
tion and comparison; we may distinguish them as coarse or as noble, 
or, if we will, as cheap and as wholesome. But while the causes of 
feeling are manifold, the feeling itself is a subjective state, varying 
only in intensity and duration.”’ 

The one word which most nearly corresponds to attention in its 
broad sense is concentration, the opposite of which is distraction. 
The characteristic of attention in a narrower sense is, to use Ribot’s 
terminology, monoideism.? ‘‘ Attention is the momentary inhibition, 
to the exclusive benefit of a single state, of this perpetual pro- 
gression ; it is monoideism.’’ Its most exaggerated form, ecstasy, is 
‘ extreme intellectual activity accompanied by intense concentration 
upon a single idea.’ A state of interest is also one of concentration, 
but its extreme is not that of ‘inhibition of all but a single idea.’ 
It is rather that of one idea controlling and marshalling whole 
trains of ideas as a general does his regiments. The difference is in 
the width of the field of consciousness. A habitually and keenly 
interested man is such as James describes: ‘‘Your great organizing 
geniuses are men with habitually vast fields of mental vision, in 
which a whole program of future operations will appear dotted out 
at once, the rays shooting far ahead into definite directions of ad- 
vanee.’’ Inhibition of consciousness by one idea marks attention 
peculiarly, while absorption of consciousness by one idea marks in- 
terest. Both show control, the one in suppressing consciousness, the 
other in arousing it. But what is it which inhibits and which 
arouses? Is it the same factor acting in different ways or the differ- 
ent factors acting in a similar or dissimilar manner? 

Two sorts of attention are generally conceded, involuntary and 
voluntary. The former finds its idea to be attended to in the en- 
vironment, in circumstances; while the latter selects its idea. In 
the one case the idea attended to inhibits consciousness without con- 
sulting it; in the other, consciousness wills or consents to be inhib- 
ited for the sake of the one idea. Ina little less figurative language, 
the idea is in one case stronger than any other idea in consciousness ; 
in the other it is not strong enough of itself but is reinforced by some 
other idea such as duty, expediency, ete. In involuntary attention 
the idea inhibits consciousness; in voluntary attention consciousness 
inhibits itself. The passivity of consciousness in involuntary atten- 


* See Ribot’s monograph on ‘ Attention.’ 
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tion is indicated by such expressions as ‘ I was thunderstruck,’ ‘I 
was amused,’ ‘I was frightened,’ while the activity of conscious- 
ness speaks in the expressions, ‘ I attempt,’ ‘ I ought,’ ‘ I resolved.’ 
The case of interest differs from both, while having also something 
in common. Just as in involuntary attention, it is the idea which 
controls, but it is also an idéa which, having consulted consciousness, 
finds itself in harmony with the most powerful ideas which make 
up consciousness, and becomes the choice of consciousness, though 
there may be considerable opposition, as, for example, when a painful 
or disgusting subject interests one. 

It is important to note that either of the states of attention may 
pass over into that of interest, the involuntary from the simple to the 
more complex, the voluntary from the complex to the more simple. 
Whenever an idea, other than the one which is the object of thought, 
is the powerful idea, then it is a case of voluntary attention. So soon 
as the object of thought gains this power for itself and controls con- 
sciousness by its own strength, then there is a state of interest. In- 
voluntary attention may also lead to interest if the object which 
has taken possession of the mind is powerful enough to arouse ideas 
and relate them to itself. Interest is itself, however, also an initial 
stage. 

Therefore we may say, in answer to our query, what is the 
arousing or inhibiting factor, that either the idea or consciousness 
itself may inhibit consciousness; but to arouse and control conscious- 
ness there must be a powerful idea which is also the choice of con- 
sciousness. We have, according to the above, in the first case, invol- 
untary attention, in the second, voluntary attention, and in the third, 
interest. 

It is this controlling strength of the idea, and at the same time 
the consent of consciousness, which gives to interest the appearance 
of both passivity and activity. It appears passive if we look only 
at the strength of the idea, and hence it has been classified as feeling. 
It seems active if we look at consenting consciousness as a whole, 
and therefore we find it called impulse, will, active attention. Some 
writers gauge the activity of the mind by the feeling of effort. 
Effort has the peculiar meaning of the expenditure of energy with 
difficulty, instead of the expenditure of energy in overcoming resist- 
ance, or doing work without regard to the ease of expenditure. 
Since one is not so conscious of the difficulty of expending energy in 
interest as in attention, 7. ¢., is not conscious of effort, therefore one 
underestimates the amount of energy that is really used in accom- 
plishing work. The amount of energy expended does not cause the 
feeling of effort, but the disparity between the energy available and 
the resistance to be overcome. To take an example from the phys- 
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ical—the large horse, with the same expenditure of force, pulls up 
the hill without difficulty the same load that the small horse pulls 
with difficulty. We observe that the person with large and varied 
interests works with less sense of effort or difficulty than the man of 
smaller interests, in accomplishing the same amount of work. Or, 
put more technically, the mind which can give itself up to the 
control of powerful ideas can accomplish more than the mind which 
has several powerful ideas in opposition, or a few powerful ideas 
which wet-blanket every new powerful idea which attempts to hold 
the field. If the resistance along the line one is working upon in 
an interested state of mind becomes greater than the energy availa- 
ble, then the sense of effort is present. The state of interest may 
therefore be one in which one ‘feels’ the activity, if there is the dis- 
parity between energy and resistance; or it may be one in which one 
feels passiveness, if consciousness seems to be carried along by an 
extraneous force. Good examples of these different ways of viewing 
interest among recent psychological writings are found in those of 
Kilpe and James. 

Speaking of the affective value of the impression, which for him 
is synonymous with interest, Kiilpe says:* ‘‘ ‘Interest’ is so constant 
2 condition of the apperception of a particular conscious content 
that it has often been identified with attention itself. Hence we 
sometimes find it said that attention is simply a feeling. But, as an 
agreeable impression holds our attention as strongly as a disagree- 
able impression from which we cannot escape, while the state of 
attention may be the same in both cases, we may draw a sharp line of 
distinction between it and feelings. Moreover, interest, as ordi- 
narily understood, implies that it is a pleasant feeling which attracts 
attention to the special content.”’ 

James says:* ‘‘These writers have, then, utterly ignored the 
glaring fact that subjective interest may, by laying its weighty index 
finger on particular items of experience, so accent them as to give 
to the least frequent associations far more power to shape our 
thoughts than the most frequent possess. The interest itself, though 
its genesis is doubtless perfectly natural, makes experience more than 
it is made by it.’’? In the former quotation the passivity of con- 
sciousness is thought of, and in the latter the activity of the idea is 
most prominent. 

But notwithstanding that James regards interest as spiritual 
spontaneity he has written most suggestive things for our theory. 
He says in the chapter on association of attention as attitude: ‘‘In 
subjective terms we say that the prepotent items are those which 

* Kiilpe, ‘ Psychology,’ Eng. tr., p. 439. 

* James, ‘The Principles of Psychology,’ Vol. I., p. 402. 
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appeal most to our terest. Expressed in brain-terms, the law of 
interest will be: some one brain process is always prepotent above 
its concomitants in arousing action elsewhere.’’ Treating interest 
as a state of mind we should say: in a state of interest, some one 
idea or train of ideas is always prepotent above its concomitants in 
arousing the contents of consciousness. What gives this idea its 
prepotency may be interest, in James’s sense of the word, or it 
may be due to one or more of the facts of association; that does 
not concern us so much here. 

Mr. Hodgson, whom James also quotes, has given a very good 
description of the state of interest :° ‘‘No object of representation 
remains long before consciousness in the same state, but fades, de- 
cays and becomes indistinct. Those parts of the object, however, 
which possess an interest resist this tendency to gradual decay of the 
whole object. This inequality in the object,—some parts, the unin- 
teresting, submitting to decay; others, the interesting, resisting it,— 
when it has continued for a certain time, ends in becoming a new 
object.’’ In these lines we have emphasized the activity of the idea 
which is able to maintain itself against the suppression of itself by 
a mass or stream of other ideas. 

Baldwin also has something to say of interest, which he capital- 
izes. Writing of accommodation he explains it psychologically thus :° 
“‘As for accommodation ... psychologically, it means reviving 
consciousness, concentration of attention, voluntary control,—the 
mental state which has its most general expression in what we know 
as interest. In habit and interest we find the psychological poles 
corresponding to the lowest and the highest in the activities of the 
nervous system.’’ 

There are two features in Professor Baldwin’s account which cor- 
respond with the attributes we have given interest, namely, concen- 
tration of attention, used in the broader sense, and voluntary control. 
From his general theory of accommodation I believe I am safe in 
saying that it has also, in reviving consciousness, the third feature, 
the control of consciousness by the one idea, since he reiterates many 
times the fact that a single idea so powerfully influences the mind. 

We feel justified in concluding, therefore, both from our. own 
introspection and observation and from the writings of others, that 
there is a state or attitude of the mind coming under the head of 
attention in the broader sense, which neither involuntary or volun- 
tary covers, and this we shall term interest. 

A further reason for making this distinction might be found in 
the fact that there are three states to be distinguished in what has 


5 Hodgson, ‘Time and Space,’ p. 266. 
* Baldwin, ‘ Mental Development,’ p. 292. 
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been called distraction. There is first, vacuity or flatness, which is 
the reverse of involuntary or spontaneous attention seen in its 
extreme form in very young children or idiots. Again, there is the 
state of inattention proper, the contrast of voluntary attention, 
which indicates a state of consciousness in which various ideas 
merely flit through the mind, without logical order perhaps, at least 
very different in character and content. In a state of indifference, 
the contrast of interest, there may be a logical train of ideas but 
without any one idea controlling them. It may be a matter of rou- 
tine, the same ideas having been present in consciousness so often 
that they can be present without any express consent of conscious- 
ness. The activity of consciousness is reduced to a minimum, though 
it is very different from the vacuity spoken of above. We have, then, 
the three sorts of ‘distraction’ states, vacuity or inattention, mind 
wandering or non-fixation of thought, and indifference or routine. 

It is possible that the three forms of attention which I have pre- 
sented may correspond to the three classes of will processes which 
Wundt describes, namely, impulsive, and selective, which latter has 
also a form which he ealls choice. To these forms, Wundt 
says, passive and active apperception correspond, the last two 
will processes named corresponding to active apperception.” ‘‘If 
one looks at the feeling side of the attention processes more 
closely, it is apparent that the same corresponds perfectly with 
the general feeling content of the will processes. At the same 
time it is clear that the passive apperception, by its very es- 
sence, corresponds to the simple impulsive action, the active 
on the other hand to the selective action. For in the case of 
the first, the unprepared psychical content, crowding itself upward, 
may be considered as one motive, which arouses the action of apper< 
ception without a struggle with other motives; and this finally is 
accompanied by that characteristic feeling activity which is asso- 
ciated with all will processes. In the case of active perception, on 
the other hand, other psychical contents with their feelings, which 
are the result of attention, always crowd up during the preparatory 
feeling stage, so that here the apperception which finally takes place 
appears as selective action; and in many cases, if the struggle of the 
rising contents is a clearly conscious one, it appears as an action of 
choice.”’ 

Thus we see that while Wundt clings to a dual terminology, he is 
really treating of three classes of psychical phenomena. He has not 
drawn his lines of distinction so closely as I have tried to do, nor 
do they correspond with mine in detail, but in the main there is coin- 
cidence in the conception of two classes of phenomena which have 


*Wundt, ‘ Umriss der Psychologie,’ 1897, p. 257. 
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hitherto been included under the ‘old-time, involuntary’ attention. 

Of course such a view of interest as this is somewhat new, and the 
foregoing exposition can only hope to be suggestive. A further and 
more exhaustive study of the subject will, I believe, greatly aid in 
classifying and explaining the phenomena which have heretofore 
been massed under attention or interest as suited the writers’ fancy 
and terminology. It is hoped also that a clear description of the 
state of interest will account for the psychical phenomena actually 
observed without having recourse to such unpsychological terms as 
self-activity, self-realization, or consciousness of value, Wertbewusst- 
sein, 


LucInpDA PEARL Boaes. 
URBANA, ILLINOIS. 





DISCUSSION 
IMAGE OR SENSATION? 


‘WO recent articles on ‘Organic Images,” one by Professor 
Titchener, the other by Doctor Lay, have suggested a re-open- 
ing of the question as to the distinction between image and sensa- 
tion. Professor Titchener criticizes in general the presumption that 
all sensations can be imaged, and throws considerable doubt in par- 
ticular upon the existence of organic images in anything like the pro- 
fusion and spontaneity with which they have been credited. He 
pleads for a more refined and systematic study of organic images, 
such as they are, with special reference to what organic sensations 
ean be imaged, their mode of production, the significance of indi- 
vidual differences, the effects of practice, ete. He expresses a belief 
‘that organic images are always rather the exception than the rule’; 
‘that no single mind has any large variety of them,’ mass results to 
the contrary obtained by questionnaires notwithstanding. I gather 
the impression that the orgaric image will bear watching; that on 
closer scrutiny it may, in some instances at least, turn out to be 
nothing but a sensation which has palmed itself off on a too credu- 
lous introspection as an image. 

This article has called forth a rejoinder from Doctor Lay, who, 
without dissenting from the main contentions of Professor Titchener, 
brings into court a collection of introspective evidence reaffirming the 
existence of a large variety of organic imagery; e. g., images of 
fatigue, nausea, slaking of thirst, rested feeling, oppression, relaxa- 
tion, cork-cutting feeling, great height feeling, ete. ‘‘Hunger is the 


1 JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC MetHops, Vol. I., 
Nos, 2 and 3, pp. 36-40, 68-71. 
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only organic sensation,’’ testifies Doctor. Lay, ‘‘whose image I have 
at present any doubt about; and this is probably because I have not 
experienced that sensation for so long a time that I have quite for- 
gotten what it feels like.’’ 

There seem to be three criteria of imagery working more or less 
clearly in Doctor Lay’s account. The one that is most clearly stated 
refers only to imagery of any kind not organic and may here be 
passed over without further comment. The other two, as I under- 
stand them, could be fairly made to read as follows: 

1. The criterion of an organic image is bound up in its own ‘feel.’ 
It is recognized per se and without the mediation of any context. It 
is an emergence into consciousness of a ‘disposition,’ and is a matter 
of immediate apprehension. Just as the tone of a French horn, to 
borrow one of Doctor Lay’s illustrations, is recognized for what it is 
without the intervention of any other form of consciousness, so an 
organic image has a quality of its own which is just as specific and 
immediate, an ‘image-like timbre.’ ; 

2. The criterion of an image is, also, its incompleteness, its 
reduced character, its absence of definite localization, as compared 
with a perceptual or sensational experience. 

To these two articles might, fairly enough, be allowed the claim 
that they represent positive scientific interests in discovering and in- 
vestigating psychical data, and are not concerned especially with 
terms or distinctions. Yet it is pretty clear that they do afford at 
least an occasion for re-opening the question of classification. They 
have little, if anything, in common with the epistemological distine- 
tion between image, on the one hand, and sense impressions, on the 
other, which makes out the image to be a more or less inadequate, 
invalid copy of sense impressions. Nor do they appear to fall back 
on the biological or anatomical distinction between image and sen- 
sation which ascribes the image to centrally initiated excitations, and 
the sensation to peripherally initiated excitations. One is led to ask 
what would be the nature of a classificatory distinction which should 
be through and through a psychological affair. 

I have no desire to crowd unwelcome constructions upon these 
articles. The thesis I have to present as affording a basis for a 
psychological distinction between image and sensation is simply 
this: that both image and sensation are abstractions, in varying 
degrees, from the stream of consciousness. More definitely, they are 
abstractions not in the sense of being necessarily unreal or arbitrary 
(though they may be unreal and arbitrary on occasion), but in the 
sense of being in contrast with the more usual flow of experiences— 
the flow of experiences in which is borne along the miscellaneous 
traffic of objects, persons, plans, ideas, satisfactions, disappoint- 
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ments, ete., and to which the descriptive term ‘stream of conscious- 
ness’ answers so closely. Image and sensation are also abstractions 
within as well as from the stream of consciousness, not merely be- 
cause they are, of course, aspects of consciousness, but because they 
exhibit a characteristic property of consciousness, the selective, 
analytic prope:ty, which finds its most obvious expression in abstrac- 
tion, discrimin ition, isolation. 

To take up the matter of sensation first. The more any content 
of consciousness is isolated, the more sensational in quality it be- 
comes. Pure sensation would mark the limit of abstraction. True, 
it is a limit which is never actually attained, but that need not 
prevent one from using the terms sensation and sensational to 
describe perfectly real and recognizable phases of consciousness. 
Even the loose and popular usage of these terms is in keeping with 
the definition. Such and such a piece of news is sensational, or 
such and such an event created a sensation. That is to say, it was an 
unexpected, startling break in the usual course of happenings; or 
it may have been something willfully perverted, torn loose from 
its setting, in order to stimulate the sensational form of excitement. 

At the other extreme of usage is the discriminating procedure of 
the analytic psychologist. His analysis of consciousness into states 
of consciousness and, further, into the elements thereof, leads him 
inevitably to sensations and the study of sensations. The more he 
seeks to isolate a phase of consciousness, to dissect it out of its 
context, to expose its true and pure essence, the more clearly does the 
sensational quality appear. For example, few persons, I imagine, 
whose attention has not been especially called to the matter, diserim- 
inate brightness, saturation, and color tone in the ordinary per- 
ceptual experiences of color. By a skillful management of revolving 
dises, isolating and contrasting certain factors, a laboratory psychol- 
ogist enables one to discriminate all three. Is there any doubt that 
just in proportion as any of these newly discriminated qualities 
comes to consciousness through analysis (through breaking up the 
original perceptual experience of color and setting off by itself a 
quality or content indifferently observed before, if observed at all) 
to that degree is the quality or content felt as sensational? To take 
another example. Under usual conditions the stimulus of the con- 
traction of a muscle occurs at the same time with cutaneous and other 
sensory stimuli and is bound up with perceptual and ideational 
processes. It is a question whether most individuals know what a 
specific muscular sensation really is. The method is to anesthetize 
the cutaneous areas likely to be affected by the contraction of a 
given muscle and then to cause this muscle to contract by an electric 
stimulus. Again, is there any doubt that the consciousness so 
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aroused will be sensational in proportion to its isolation? It is a 
specific muscular or kinesthetic sensation. 

The process by which a phase of consciousness gets a sensa- 
tional value as a laboratory datum or artifact is similar to that by 
which sensation appears as a psychic reality in everyday, extra- 
laboratory experience. If it be true that the sensational quality 
characterizes the more isolated phases of any experience, then it is 
clear that it locates the more discrepant and problematic features 
of a given situation. The discrepant and problematic features so 
located by sensation are isolated, not in the sense of being 
irrelevant, but in the sense of standing over against some desired 
or customary activity. They are obstacles in one form or another. 
Hence, they have all of the felt reality, all of the immediate presence, 
which goes with the sensational quality. It is an organic break or 
strain that comes to consciousness in the imperative form of a sensa- 
tion. Laboratory technique is, in this respect, the counterpart of 
the vicissitudes of life. Both give rise to isolated and to problematic 
elements in experience, which are located in and through the mani- 
fold of sense impressions. It is not merely that the laboratory 
furnishes various culture media, so to speak, for the development 
of various types of sensations. It does this and more. It carries 
on a sort of experimental morphology, creating the very structure of 
that which it may even boast to study as structural, and thus afford- 
ing a clear, if unintentional, demonstration of how sensations arise, 
and what they stand for functionally in actual experience. 

To return now to the image. Our thesis was that both image 
and sensation are abstractions, in varying degrees, from the ‘stream 
of consciousness.’ Pure sensation would be the limit. What degree 
of abstraction is marked by the image? My answer would be that 
the image is the content abstracted from. past experiences in the 
form in which these are usually brought to consciousness to serve 
as means of dealing with problematic features located by sensa- 
tions. At the same time, this abstracted content has a perceptual or 
ideational setting which helps to constitute it as an image. In other 
words, the image quality, the image ‘timbre,’ is a product both of 
the act of abstracting the content and of the setting or context 
that persists. 

The image, even more than the sensation, is peculiarly the crea- 
tion of the psychologist. It is born of the interest in the ongoings of 
the mind itself. It is the fruit of the impulse to observe, describe, 
and collect specimens of mental activity. But the image is more 
than a strip of birch bark, a pressed plant or a bird skin. The 
process of collecting it, of abstracting it, has given it a new charac- 
teristic. It is something different from an idea or an ideal, a rea- 
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son or a volition, because it is an aspect of any one of these, as the 
case may be, set off for the sake of appreciating its qualities per se; 
and the very act of consciously setting it off gives it a setting which 
helps to determine its character anew. Could you rule out the 
ideational and perceptual setting, your image would leave off being 
an image. It would become sensational in quality and value. 
Dreams, hallucinations never involve images, so far as I know, but 
sensational or perceptual realities. Of course I refer to the dream 
as it is dreamt, not to the dream in contrast to the waking reality. 
Here again the same point is in evidence. The difference between 
the dream as dreamt and the dream image is a magnification of the 
difference between thinking and the waking image. Just as the 
dream image is what it is because of its context in a world of present 
reality of which it was once felt to be a part, so the waking image is 
what it is because of the ideational and perceptual context of which 
it too was once a part. 

This account of the image does but scant justice to the ‘esthetic 
image’ or to the ‘working image,’ coinages which I gratefully borrow 
from Professor Mead, though I am not sure my usage of them would 
be consistent with his. I have had in mind, rather, what might be 
called the ‘cognitive image.’ Yet all three types represent varying 
degrees of abstraction. The ‘esthetic image,’ if I may generalize 
from introspection, is an ideational content freed or loosed from 
reference to problematic realities, yet not thus abstracted for the 
sake of examining its content for its own sake, as is the case with 
the ‘cognitive image,’ but for the sake of realizing pleasurable activ- 
ities, some of them, it may be, of an organic nature, to which the 
image is the indirect, but, at the time, the most available, if not the 
cnly available, stimulus. What some one has happily termed the 
‘reminiscent image’ would be an instance. The ‘working image,’ I 
should say, stands for the least degree of abstraction of content from 
reference to problematic conditions. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the ‘working image’ and what is usually meant by the 
terms idea, plan, aim, hypothesis, consideration, ete. On the whole, 
‘working image’ seems to be a more inclusive term than any of the 
latter terms from the standpoint of content and reference. It ap- 
plies to an underlying stratum, so to speak, out of which these have 
developed. But the fact that these have developed out of this 
stratum makes the interest in it somewhat more remote, somewhat 
more geological. The image, then, whether ‘working,’ ‘esthetic’ or 
‘cognitive,’ represents varying kinds and degrees of interest in set- 
ting apart the content of ideational processes. 

To take up the problem as regards organic images. Images or 
sensations? This, again, I should say, would depend upon the 
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degree of abstraction. If the consciousness of stimuli coming from 
the viscera has little or no meaning, no reference beyond itself; if, as 
Professor Titchener says, ‘we have our own bodies always with us; 
and the organic sensations will, consequently, be renewed or revived 
or reestablished when necessity arises,’ then there is not only ‘no bio- 
logical sanction for the existence of images of these sensations,’ as 
Titchener further holds, but no psychological sanction either. It 
seems to me one might logically follow this clue a little further. 
Most of us have our eyes and ears always with us. They are surely 
as much bodily organs as our viscera. Sensations arising from 
them will consequently be renewed or revived or, reestablished when 
necessity arises; therefore there is no biological sanction for the 
existence of images of these sensations. Of course this inference 
runs counter to the implication in Professor Titchener’s article to the 
effect that sensations arising from eyes and ears will not be renewed, 
revived or reestablished, when necessity arises. The stimuli ‘act from 
a distance.” ‘We must have images of sight and hearing,’ to quote 
again, ‘if conversation and various forms of intercourse are to go 
on.’ Granted, but is this not also true to some extent, even if toa 
more limited extent, in the case of stimuli proceeding from bodily 
or organic disturbances? 

In an emotional experience, consciousness of bodily disturbances 
figures conspicuously. But is it not clear that this consciousness of 
bodily disturbances refers beyond the bodily processes themselves, 
just as consciousness of retinal or aural or even of olfactory dis- 
turbances refers beyond the bodily processes themselves, and in that 
degree loses the sensational quality it may be conceived to have when 
no object is involved? ‘Exarsere ignes animo,’ related Aineas, as he 
described how it was with him when he saw the form of Helen 
crouching in the temple of Vesta whilst Troy was in flames. If these 
symptoms of kindling vengeance were nothing more than organic sen- 
sations, merely informing him how his circulatory system was behav- 
ing itself, it is clear that Helen would have been in no particular 
danger, and that his alma parens would hardly have needed to 
appear, on the scene. 

Dr. Irons argues that the plausibility of the James theory of 
emotion vanishes ‘when it is pointed out that, though consciousness 
of bodily disturbance almost always involves emotion, in and for 
itself this consciousness is not emotional at all.’* The force of the 
criticism is apparent; also, I think, its weakness. The critics have 
abstracted the consciousness of bodily disturbances to such a degree 
(making it consciousness ‘in and for itself’) that what they have on 
their hands is plainly sensational, not emotional. They have been 


* Mind, N. S., Vol. 3, p. 78. 
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misled, I should infer, by the new emphasis which Professor James 
placed upon the function of the consciousness of bodily disturbances 
in emotion, and by the tendency to isolate this phase of consciousness 
somewhat for the sake of clearness and emphasis, into a failure to 
recognize what James himself does not always make perfectly evi- 
dent, that the emotion depends quite as much upon the perceptual 
and ideational context of this consciousness of bodily disturbances, 
upon the reaction made by habits or disposition, upon the whole 
attitude taken, as upon the instinctive, organic, bodily processes 
themselves. 

Consciousness of organic processes may become images in so far 
as these processes are abstracted as means from ends, and examined 
apart, for the sake of making out their qualities, without at the 
same time losing sight of their perceptual and ideational context. 
Professor James’s usage of the terms resident and remote images 
is open, as I understand it, to such an interpretation, and can be 
applied in the case of organic images. They are images for two 
reasons. (1) Because, however kinesthetic and organic, they are 
means of acquiring and defining control over a volitional process. 
They have no raison d’étre in and of themselves. They do not 
stand out as sensational. They are merged more or less in the 
larger experience they are helping to bring to pass. (2) Because 
the psychologist has called attention to them, exposed them, ab- 
stracted them, as the ‘cues’ of volition. They had else been nearer 
the ‘fringe,’ and their transition from ‘resident’ to ‘remote’ had 
escaped observation. 

I find that in my own ease I get the most unmistakable forms 
of organic imagery in the partial recall of certain emotional experi- 
ences. The attempt to get an organic image in a more isolated form 
is in most instances either flatly impossible, or else passes over into 
a distinctly sensational content. For example, the image of the 
eork-cutting feeling sometimes tends to lose itself in a definitely 
localized shiver. . 

My attention was called to the apparent difference between 
Professor Titchener and Doctor Lay in the matter of forming 
organic images. Professor Titchener himself raises the question 
as to the significance of individual differences and the effects of 
practice. Doctor Lay testifies to his ability to reinstate a fairly 
large variety of organic experiences in the form of images. With 
Professor Titchener, however, the tendency seems to be more marked 
in the direction of reinstating such experiences in a sensational 
form. Why is it that some persons can readily experience a varied 
assortment of feelings of organic processes in that reduced, indefi- 
nitely localized condition which causes them to be identified as 
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images? Why is it that others find such feelings so readily assimilat- 
ing to the particular organs themselves, or so closely bound up with 
actual muscular contractions, as to cause them to be identified as 
sensations? To what extent may practice, training affect either 
capacity? For example, is it probable that facility in forming 
organic images is due to the gradual inhibition of the consciousness 
of the motor apparatus involved in producing the excitation; in 
other words, to the development of a technique for reinstating a 
portion of a previous experience which should finally depress its 
wires below the threshold of consciousness and thus produce the 
effect of spontaneity and indefinite localization? That is to say, is 
facility in forming organic images itself an instance of the process 
of developing control through passing from a ‘resident’ to a ‘remote’ 
image, the ‘remote’ image in this case being the organic image? 


Wiiuarp C. Gore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


System des religidsen Materialismus. I. Wissenschaft der Seele. Dr. 
H. THopen van Veutzen. Leipzig, in Kommission bei O. R. Reisland, 
1903; pp. x. + 457. 

This book is a new edition of the first volume of a system of philos- 
ophy, published in three volumes in Holland, nineteen years ago. Two 
editions of this volume appeared in that country. The revision of the 
other two volumes is promised. 

The author lays down at the outset the definition of an entity as a 
spatial, material, movable thing. There is nothing immaterial except 
motion, which has no existence in itself. Beginning with sense images, 
they are felt to be spatial; and, moreover, being the result of movements 
in the nerve centers on the memory, and moving, in turn, the ego, they 
must be material, for only matter can have motion. Our concepts are 
shown to be so related to our sense images that they must also be spatial, 
material things. The concept of space itself is derived from the visual 
image of the vault of heaven, the hemisphere that comprehends all other 
visual images, supplemented by the images from the other senses, which 
together supply another hemisphere. 

Since all our mental images are spatial, the form of space determines 
the fashion of our memory, which has accordingly a spherical form. The 
center of this sphere of memory is the ego, the feeling, thinking, willing 
spirit. This center is not a mathematical point but a space-occupying 
entity, its material character being proved by the fact that it can be 
moved by the memory and can react upon it. The soul is thus a ma- 
terial thing composed of two distinguishable entities, the ego endowed 
with freedom as the nucleus, and the surrounding memory with its 
microcosm of images and ideas. Beyond it is the macrocosm of other 
material things. Souls are also accorded to animals and plants. 
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The religious character of this materialism appears, so far as this 
volume is concerned, in the argument for immortality furnished at the 
end. While the ego is shown to be an atom, this is not the basis of the 
argument, for the survival of memory is also contended for. But death, 
psychologically considered, is merely a mental image capable of over- 
shadowing and veiling other mental images, as the idea of sleep obscures 
the other images of the healthy man and of the hypnotic subject. These 
images, however, being entities, are not destroyed. The soul may even 
acquire again a body and continue its work on other heavenly bodies. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by spiritism. 

Although the discussion of each topic is prefaced by a long review of 
teachings, ancient and modern, upon the subject, the work, nevertheless, 
gives but little evidence that the author has profited by the history of 
philosophy, and it has but slight contact with modern psychology. 


EvuGcene W. Lyman. 
CARLETON COLLEGE. 


Gott: Religion: II. A. 2 in Grundlegung einer wissenschaftlichen Phi- 
losophie. Dr. A. ELEUTHEROPULOs, Privatdozent at the University of 
Ziirich. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1903. 138 pp. 


The author, a Greek by birth and educated for priesthood in the Greek 
church, holds religion to be a delusion, which ‘iron strength of the 
cognizing understanding’ should deliver us from; although he doubts 
the ability of mankind to attain to such self-discipline, and so expects 
that the delusion will be always with us. 

On the side of religious metaphysics this treatise is a belated work. 
It rehearses the refutations of the three traditional proofs for the ex- 
istence of God, and then assumes that there is and can be no God. For 
the ethical proofs it refers us to an earlier treatise on morality, in which 
the hypothesis of the existence of gods has been shown to be the source 
of the moral law, a relationship which it is fallacious to reverse. So far 
as the present work is concerned, it knows nothing of the value judg- 
ments by which the world ground is interpreted in terms of ethical per- 
sonality; and it ignores all psychological experiences in which the in- 
workings of a transcendent moral person are known—experiences con- 
strued now monistically and now pluralistically. 

In questions of the history of religions this book lacks the scientific 
character of which the system that it belongs to boasts. It designates 
as its task the determination of the conception of religion as a general 
phenomenon in the natural consciousness of man. By thus excluding 
all cooperation of reflection as empty speculation it really shuts out 
spiritual religion. One is no longer surprised that the author’s arid re- 
view of the world’s religions should issue in the statement: “In the con- 
ceptions of Myth, of Buddhism, of Mohammedanism, of Mosaism (with 
Prophetism) and of the belief in spirits there is nothing contained that is 
not to be found in Christianity; but also, conversely, nothing is present 
in the last that is not to be found in the former phenomena.” 

The careful student of Israelitish and Jewish religion would be amazed 
at the assertion that the development that takes place therein is essen- 
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tially ‘the hierarchical ranking of spirits,’ resulting in monotheism. So 
arbitrary and trivial a standpoint with reference to the origin of ethical 
monotheism among the Hebrews belies the author’s scientific pretensions. 
Equally surprising is the statement that Jahveh and the Christian God 
are identical. Along with this, one notes the carelessness, or ignorance, 
which places the words of Jesus about John the Baptist—no reed shaken 
with the wind, but a prophet and much more than a prophet—in the 
mouth of John, as spoken of Jesus. 

On the problem of the origin of religion the author rules out the 
mythological school without discussion, and in a few lines deals very 
cavalierly with the views of de la Saussaye, Reville and Tylor. His own 
conception, not so different from some of these, is that religion originates 
in reflection upon dreams, incited by the checks and failures that the 
primitive man experiences in his undertakings. 

The treatment of the essence of religion has more to commend it. 
The method adopted, that of abstracting the common characteristics from 
different religions, is surreptitiously exchanged for the normative method 
in order to avoid landing in emptiness, the norm being found in religion 
as it occurs in the natural, popular consciousness. But the maintenance 
of the inseparability of morality and religion, even in primitive forms, 
and the emphasis upon a personal conception of God, or the gods, and 
upon the domination of worship by the consciousness of needing salva- 
tion, while they need much qualifying and limiting, show that the au- 
thor’s ‘ objective’ point of view has not led him into a total misappre- 
hension of his material. 


Eucene W. Lyman. 
CARLETON COLLEGE. 


Morals: The Psycho-sociological Bases of Ethics. G.L. Duprat. Trans- 
lated by W. J. GreENSTREET. The Contemporary Science Series. 
London, The Walter Scott Pub. Co.; New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1903. Pp. xv -+ 382. 


We can safely say that the translation of Professor Duprat’s book 
might have been much better, but it would be hard to believe that all 
the looseness and vagueness of the style can be solely the fault of the 
translator. However, this addition to our ethical literature is to be 
welcomed as giving to English readers a view of the more recent French 
and Italian treatment of ethics. It claims to be objective. ‘In the 
near future . . . we shall be amazed at the subjectivity of moral concep- 
tions . . . at assertions based on incomplete and even inaccurate notions 
of individual and social life; at precepts of value to the individual 
alone’ (vi). 

Perhaps the chief interest for us of this movement is in its attempt 
to furnish a practical application to present social conditions, of an 
ethical system, out of which responsibility and free-will have been elim- 
inated. The title makes the claim for Professor Duprat’s book that it 
is psychological and sociological. 

After some general remarks making up Part I. under the title ‘ The 
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Method,’ we come, in Part II., to the ‘ Psychological Ideal.’ The psy- 
chology here is principally concerned with refuting the illusion of free- 
will, reaching the following exhortation: “Let us then be frank enough 
to say, to teach and to prove, that liberty, as it is too often conceived, is 
an illusion, due, as Spinoza foresaw, to ignorance of most of the deter- 
mining causes of our decisions ” (89). The application of this principle of 
determinism to criminology and to social relations in general always sug- 
gests interesting questions. The discussion of criminology, from this 
point of view, is given in the last chapter of Part II., and leads to Part 
III., ‘ The Social Ideal” Two chapters give an historical review of the 
evolution of society. Chapter III. contrasts as extreme types the teach- 
ings of Nietzsche and of Tolstoi, and separate chapters treat of the 
family, the economic organization, the state and individual rights. The 
fourth and last part attempts: (1) To account for responsibility from 
this standpoint of determinism, and (2) to indicate a means for im- 
proving character, namely, not by punishment, but by ‘suggestion.’ In 
the ninety-one titles composing the bibliography at the end, Germany is 
represented by the following names alone, Zenker, Stirner, Nietzsche, 
Marx and Kant, and England and America by eight titles. 


GerorcE R. Montcomery. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE NEUROLOGY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1904, Vol. XIV., No. 2. Physiological Evi- 
dence of the Fluidity of the Conducting Substance in the Pedal Nerves 
of the Slug—Ariolimazx columbianus (pp. 85-92): O. P. Jenkins and A. 
J. Caritson.- Measurements of the rate of nervous impulse in different 
states of extension and contraction of the nerve. Stretching within 
physiological limits increases, while contraction diminishes, the trans- 
mission time for the whole nerve; but the rate, 7. e., velocity in a unit 
of length is the same in the two conditions. Stretching would seem to 
involve actual extension of the conducting substance, without change of 
rate of the conducting process or modification of the functional prop- 
erties of the nerve. These facts are offered as evidence that the con- 
ducting substance is in a liquid or semi-liquid condition. (1 Fig.) 
The Nervous Structures in the Palate of the Frog: The Peripheral Net- 
works and the Nature of their Cells and Fibers (pp. 93-117): C. W. 
PRENTISS. — Description of the peripheral network, based on methylene- 
blue preparations, with evidence that the fibers of the network are nervous 
structures and that neurofibrille pass through the cells. Also degenera- 
tion experiments, showing some of the cells to be true nerve cells which 
exert a trophic influence on the fibers connected with them. “ The net- 
works are comparable to the diffuse nervous system of certain inverte- 
brates, and their existence is incompatible with the idea that the nervous 
system is composed of distinct cellular units.” (12 Figs.) The Be- 
ginnings of Social Reaction in Man and Lower Animals (pp. 118-123) : 
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C. L. Herricx.— Ambiguity characterizes the current use of the word 
‘social’ in psychology; ‘socius consciousness’ might serve to mean the 
social as reflected in the individual, ‘society consciousness’ to mean (an 
abstraction of) that which is common to the individuals composing so- 
ciety. The former is conditioned by habitual reaction to expected re- 
sistance, and arises when wonted resistances are removed or familiar 
responses fail and a ‘ feeling of hiatus’ ensues. As the sphere of ex- 
perience is enlarged the more easily is the equilibrium which depends 
upon the presence and due sequence of familiar elements disturbed. 
Feelings of mutuality, participation, dependence an‘ obligation follow 
in due order. Inhibition and Reinforcement of Reaction in the Frog, 
Rana clamitans (pp. 124-137): Ropert M. Yerkes. —-Chronoscopic 
measurements of the influence of complication of stimuli on electric 
reaction-time. Increase of light intensity from 1” to 2” before electric 
stimulation of the skin is inhibitory, inversely as the intensity of the 
electric stimulus; auditory stimuli appear sometimes to inhibit, some- 
times to reinforce, the electric stimulus; visual stimuli, when given nearly 
simultaneously with the electric, reinforce (7. e., the time is shortened) ; 
when they precede by an interval of 0.5” or 1.0,” they inhibit (7. e., the 
time is lengthened). The importance of considering the time relation 
of stimuli in any study of the relations of complexes of stimuli to sensory 
or motor processes is thus apparent. On the Behavior and Reactions of 
Iimulus in Early Stages of its Development (pp. 138-164): Raymonp 
Prearut.— A study of the ontogeny of reactions, primarily reflex, in the 
king-crab, both before and after hatching. Excepting only the swimming 
movement, the reactions of the adult are either identically similar to 
those in the free embryo or entirely absent, there being no evidence of 
progressive complexity in the development of behavior. A correlation 
appears to exist between type of behavior and type of body-form, inde- 
pendently of the stage development. Improvement with practice is evi- 
dent in the case of the swimming, walking and ‘ righting’ reactions. The 
machine ‘ works better’ with use, but no ‘ psychical element’ is required 
in explanation. (1 Fig.) Editorial (pp. 165-170).-— Discussion of some 
neurological problems of contemporary interest. Recent Studies on the 
Finer Structures of the Nerve Cell (pp. 171-202): G. E. Cocnini.-A 
synthetic review of recent literature (thirty-eight titles). Literary 
Notices. 

June, 1904, Vol. XIV., No. 3. An Enumeration of the Medullated 
Nerve Fibers in the Ventral Roots of the Spinal Nerves of Man (pp. 209- 
270): Cuartes E. Incpert.- An histological determination of the areas 
of the cross-sections of the ventral roots, the number of nerve fibers in the 
ventral roots, the number of nerve fibers per square millimeter of the cross- 
section of the ventral roots, the relation between the ventral and dorsal 
roots in the respects above mentioned (with some comparative statistics), 
and the relative area of the cross-section of the roots forming the brachial 
and lumbo-sacral plexuses in the male and the female. (38 Figs.) 
Editorial (pp. 271-273).- Remarks on the ‘comparative method’ and on 
the Carnegie Station for Experimental Evolution. Color Vision (pp. 
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274-281): C. L. Herrick. - A fragmentary critique of recent color theories, 
with special reference to M. W. Calkins’ article in Arch. f. Anat. wu. 
Physiol., Physiol. Abt., Suppl. 1902, and partly from the neurological 
standpoint. Anatomical considerations suggest that the retina is a co- 
ordination center of a high order, ‘ rather than the view that the sole func- 
tion is to transmit the stimuli direct to the brain; and it is not improbable 
that the ganglia serve to impress upon stimuli their specifically optic 
character. The existence of centripetal fibers suggests accommodation 


processes in the retina itself” Literary Notices. Mark Anniversary 
Volume. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. June, 1904, Vol. 
I., Part 2. The Taste Names of Primitive Peoples (pp. 117-126): C. S. 
Myers. — Cautions to be observed in such an inquiry. The intimate con- 
nections between sensations of taste, touch and emotional tone, of which 
many examples are here given, probably date back to a very early period 
of phylogenesis. Immediate Memory in School-children (pp. 127-134): 
W. H. Wincu. - Contrary to James’s dictum, ‘ pure’ memory is markedly 
improvable in practice; it improves with age; and there is generally a 
direct relation between good memory of this kind and intellectual suffi- 
ciency. Three tables of statistics. Notes on a Case of Successful Opera- 
tion for Congenital Cataract in an Adult (pp. 135-150): R. Larta.- 
Psychological observations made before and after the operation, showing 
the difference between the experiences of an intelligent adult and a child 
in the process of learning to see. The Variation of the Intensity of 
Visual Sensation with the Duration of the Stimulus (pp. 151-189): W. 
McDoveati. — A new method described by which may be avoided the wide 
discrepancies hitherto found in treating this subject. The intensity is 
proportional to the duration when the duration of the action of light is 
less than its action-time. Red, green and blue lights have action-times 
of equal duration, nearly. Practical applications. Proceedings of the 
Psychological Society. 


Aars, K. B. R. et al. La Philosophie de la Paix. Paris: Colin. 430 pp. 
12.50 fr. 

Ament, W. Fortschritte der Kinderseelenkunde 1895-1903. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 1904. 68 pp. 8vo. 1.50 m. 

Bain, Alexander. Autobiography. New York: Longsmans, Green & Co. 
1904. 549 pp. 

Bastian, A. Das Logische Rechnen und seine Aufgaben. Ascher. 1904. 
176 pp. 

Chwolson, O. D. Lehrbuch der Physik. Bd. 2. Braunschweig: Vieweg 
& Son. 1904. 22+ 1056 pp. 18 m. 

De Boer, T. J. The History of Philosophy in Islam. Translated by E. 
R. Jones. London: Luzae & Co. 1908. 13-4 216 pp. 

Dilles, L. Weg zur Metaphysik. Bd. 1. Subjekt und Aussenwelt. 
Hauff. 1904. 281 pp. 

Drews, A. Nietzsches Philosophie. Heidelberg. 1904. 8-558 pp. 
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Favre, L. Notes sur I’ Histoire Genérale des Sciences. Schleicher. 
1904. 131 pp. 

Hinton, C. Howard. The Fourth Dimension. New York: J. Lane. 
1904. 8+247 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 

Hoppe, Edmund. Die Philosophie Leonhard Eulers. Gotha: Perthes. 
1904. 7+167 pp. 3 m. 

Kirn, T. Der Ursprung der Kunst. German translation by M. Barth. 
Leipzig: Barth. 1904. 8-+ 338 pp. 

Messmer, O. Zur Psychologie des Lesens bet Kindern und Erwachsenen. 
Mit 5 Figuren. Leipzig: Engelmann. 1904. 109 pp. 8vo. 2 m. 

Nael, J. P. La Vision. Paris: Doin. 1904. 376 pp. 4 fr. 

Paulhan, Fr. La fonction de la Mémoire et la Souvenir affectif. Paris: 
Alean. 1904. 177 pp. 2.50 fr. 

Rickert, H. Der Gegensband der Erkenntniss. Mohr. 1904. 252 pp. 

Rudolph, H. Der Ausdruck der Gemiithsbewegungen des Menschen. 
Dresden: Kaihtmann. 1903. 14-+ 228 pp. 

Snider, Denton J. Ancient European Philosophy. The History of Greek 
Philosophy Psychologically Treated. Modern European Philosophy. 
The History of Modern Philosophy Psychologically Treated. 2 vols. 
St. Louis: The Sigma Publishing Co. 1904. 12mo. $1.50. 

Sommer. Die Ausstellung von experimental-psychologischen Apparaten . 
und Methoden bei dem Kongress, etc., Giessen 18-21, April, 1904. 
Leipzig: Barth. 1904. 78 pp. 

Sorley, W. R. Recent Tendencies in Ethics. London: Blackwood. 
1904. 7-+ 139 pp. 

Villa, Guido. La Psychologie Contemporaine, traduit par Ch. Rossig- 5 
neux. Giard et Briére. 1904. 10-+ 480 pp. 

Winston, A. S. Memoirs of a Child. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1903. 169 pp. 

Woodward, W. H. Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method of Educa- ¥ 
tion. Cambridge University Press. 4. s. net. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





WE reprint the following letter which has appeared in several of the 
New York dailies: 


At a meeting of the friends of the late Sir Leslie Stephen, recently held in 
London—the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Lyall, K. C. B., presiding—it was resolved 
that an offer should be made to the University of Cambridge to establish a ; 
Leslie Stephen University Lectureship in Literature (including criticism, his- y 
tory, biography, and ethics), on the model of the Rede Lectureship. 

It was further agreed that it would be desirable that there should be some 
permanent connection between the lectureship and Trinity Hall, Sir Leslie ; 
Stephen’s College. i 

We were nominated by the meeting to be members of a committee to carry 
its decision into effect. 

A sum of £358 12s. has already been paid or promised. Of this amount 
£109 has been set apart, in accordance with the wishes of the subscribers, who 
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include some of Sir Leslie’s American friends, for the expenses of reproducing 
in photogravure the portrait of Sir Leslie Stephen by G. F. Watts, R.A., and of 
presenting copies to institutions, including Harvard University, with which 
Sir Leslie Stephen was closely connected. The residue—about £250—is avail- 
able for the endowment of the lectureship, but it is estimated that at least 
£600 will be required for that purpose. 

Subscribers to the memorial of one guinea or upward will receive a copy 
of the photogravure of Watts’s painting on giving notice of a wish to that effect 
before August 20. 

It is requested that further subscriptions should be forwarded to Mr. 
Sidney Lee, 108 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, London, England. Checks should 
be crossed “ London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, Pall Mall Branch.” 

A. C. LYALL, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
EDWARD A. BECK, 
Master of Trinity Hall; 
A. BIRRELL, 
F. W. MAITLAND, 
DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 
SIDNEY LEE. 
London, July 18, 1904. 


AT the recent jubilee celebration of the University of Wisconsin, Presi- 
dent Van Hise conferred the degree of doctor of laws on Professor John 
Dewey of Columbia University and Professor E. B. Titchener of Cornell 
University with the following words: 


John Dewey—Profound philosopher and psychologist, you have successfully 
applied your learning to the study of childhood and youth. You have been an 
inspiration and a guide to students of education in every progressive country. 
For distinguished service in the development of educational theory and prac- 
tice this university confers upon you its degree of doctor of laws. 

Edward Bradford Titchener—Through your skill in experimentation and 
your independence and sanity of judgment, you have become a leader in modern 
psychology. In many ways, and especially by your laboratory manual of ex- 
perimental psychology, you have contributed to the creation of a new depart- 
ment of university study. For this work, the university confers upon you the 
degree of doctor of laws. 


Tue following appointments have been made in the department of 
philosophy of the University of Michigan: George Rebec, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of philosophy, to be junior professor of philosophy; Charles B. 
Vibbert, A.B., to be assistant in philosophy; John W. Shepard, A.B., to 
be assistant in psychology. 

Proressor A. C. Brapiey has been appointed Gifford Lecturer on Nat- 
ural Theology in the University of Glasgow for 1906-7 and 1907-8. 

W. F. Srorr, University College, Oxford, has been appointed Univer- 
sity lecturer in the philosophy of religion at Cambridge. 

Dr. Burnett of Cambridge, a graduate of Harvard and an instructor 
there the last year, has been elected to the chair of philosophy in Iowa 
College-at Grinnell, Iowa. 





